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@he South African Outlook 


I know 
How far high failure overleaps the bound 
Of low successes. Lewis Morris. 
* * * * 
A Strange Notion. 
The Minister of Native Affairs was, one imagines, a 


shining member of some debating society in his student 


days, but the sort of irresponsible juvenilia which were 
perhaps reckoned to be good debating points in adoles- 


cence, show up rather poorly in a maturer and more res- 


ponsible assembly thirty or forty years later. Under the 
strain of having to defend one of his bills against shrewd 


criticism regarding its apparent inconsistency with the 


policy it was intended to support, he obviously got a little 


_ warm and indulged in a tirade against supporters of the 


integration idea. Hansard reported him as saying in 
answer to a request for information from Mrs. Ballinger,— 
“* As leader of the Liberal Party the hon. member for Cape 


_ Eastern has not the slightest right to ask me anything about 
the Government’s apartheid policy.” 


This was found by 


_ many to be a most extraordinary doctrine and when taxed 


with it Dr. Verwoerd offered a long explanation to make 


quite clear what he did say, or, at any rate, what he meant. 
He said, in the first place, that he was not referring to the 


asking of questions, but to asking for something in the 
sense of making a demand, and, secondly, that Liberals 


had the right to ask only one thing—the abolition of the 


Native reserves and the equality of Europeans and Non- 


Europeans. Later words of his’are quoted as follows,— 


“that a Liberal has the right to ask questions about those 
things he wants, but has no right to ask questions about 


those he does not want.’ 


This explanation seems to us to be more revealing about 
its author than sensible or convincing as a point of view. 
It bears no relation at all to the facts and circumstances of 
South Africa, or to Mrs. Ballinger’s position as the repre- 
sentative of myriads of Cape Africans who live in them. 
If it were to be accepted it would make nonsense of repre- 
sentative government as we know it. The Minister should 
ask himself how he would react to it if he were on the 
other side of the House and were pressing for something 
obviously to the advantage of his constituents, only to be 
told that since it was not consistent with his party’s pro- 
fessed policy he might just as well hold his tongue. It 
would not be surprising or to his discredit if he took strong 
exception to such a dictatorial doctrine. 

* * * * 
Apartheid in the Universities. 

We called attention last month to an impressive plea by 
a group of public men of standing for the continuance of 
the ‘open’ system in some of our universities. It is 
interesting to find that this view is very strongly supported 
in the memorandum prepared for the Government’s 
commission by the Convocation of the University of the 
Witwatersrand, representing ten thousand graduates of a 
University which really knows something about the matter. 
This document begins by strongly contesting the assump- 
tion discernible behind the Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence that segregation is desirable and that the only questions 
are whether it is practicable and what it will cost. This 
assumption is totally repudiated in the firm belief that 
segregation is most undesirable in the universities. 

In support of this three main arguments are adduced. 
Firstly there is the success of the long-term experiment at 
the University of the Witwatersrand in academic non- 
segregation coupled with a natural social segregation. It 
has provided those extra-curricular contacts which are so 
vital a part of a true university in a multi-racial land. It 
has encouraged a growth in the spirit of tolerance and 
understanding between students of different races which 
has impressed staff and graduates alike. Moreover, there 
have arisen from the open system neither friction nor the 
social evils prophesied by its critics. In the second place 
there is the difficulty of the very great additional expense 
involved in providing adequate education of true univer- 
sity standard in separate institutions, and, thirdly, there is 
the certainty of an inevitable lowering of standards in the 
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facilities provided for Non-Europeans when financial 
priority is on the side of the Europeans. In support of 
this point it is pointed out that after thirty-seven years of 
existence Fort Hare has not yet achieved faculties of 
commerce, law, or social science, let alone medicine, 
dentistry, engineering or architecture. 
* * * * 

Surprising History. 

March was a busy month for our public men. 
ant matters were up for debate both in Parliament and 
throughout the country, and in the stress of argument 
some surprising things were said. What was perhaps the 
strangest of all fell from the lips of the Member of Parlia- 
ment for Port Elizabeth North. Mr. J. A. F. Nel, who on 
an occasion when he was discussing freedom on a public 
platform in Cape ‘Town, is reported to have asserted that 
“too much freedom for a nation could Jead to lawlessness, 
as happened in the French Revolution.’ ‘This is a 
re-writing of history that is new to us, but reassuring, if 
they can swallow it, to the consciences of the people who 
are so busy whittling down the liberties of others. 

Hardly more impressive was the same speaker’s argu- 
ment on this occasion in reply to a question from a member 
of his audience in regard to the “ naming of Communists.” 
Question and answer are reported as follows :— 

“* Since when has it been the practice in this country for 
a man to prove himself innocent ? What onus there was 
used to rest upon the Crown to prove him guilty.” 

“The onus of showing that he should not be named is 
on him in the same way as he would have to show he had 
been defamed if he were suing someone for defamation.” 

But it is the defamer who has to prove his case. ‘The one 
thing he cannot do is to make his accusation and then 
absolve himself from any attempt at proving it. It is 
clear that in this respect our familiar ways of justice are 


being altered for the worse. 
% * * * 


Import- 


Government Reorganisation in Kenya. 

The proposed new order in this temporarily troubled 
country is mainly an attempt to give the people more ade- 
quate representation in the management of its affairs. At 
the same time it is designed to expedite the making and 
executing of important decisions. It has apparently been 
approved by all sections of the people save only the one 
that is the most numerous and at the same time the most 
backward—the Africans. ‘To them the granting of only 
one representative in the new cabinet seems to be an injustice 
which they cannot find acceptable ; but it appears, never- 
theless, that with good sense they do not propose to try to 
wreck the new arrangements. On the face of it it seerns a 
pity that the suggestion of increasing the African repre- 
sentation from one to two was not agreed to, if only be- 
cause a solitary African set upon this unfamiliarly high 
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and highly unfamiliar level of responsibility is going to 
occupy a most difficult and invidious position. He should 
have a colleague of his own race, if only because this is the 
sort of situation in which a second will do so much to 
enhance and ensure the effectiveness of the first, and the 
important process of devolving responsibility on to the 
African will therefore be less likely to be endangered or 
delayed. Experience will perhaps teach this in Kenya 
before long. 
* * * * 

Education by Correspondence. 

No picture of secondary or higher education amongst 
Africans is complete if it is limited to the regular schools of 
the missions and education departments. It must take 
full account of the large numbers of students who are 
enrolled in various correspondence colleges. It is difficult 
without protracted enquiry to get an accurate idea of how 
many of these students there are, but they number 
many thousands. ‘There is one of these colleges in Johan- 
nesburg which has a staff of twenty-five Africans catering 
for African students, and its total Non-European enrolment 
is in the region of 4,500, drawn, moreover, from as far 
afield as the Gold Coast and Central Africa. This is 
probably the largest in point of enrolment but it is only 
one of many. ‘Teaching is mostly through the English 
medium, and fees are high when seen in relation to average 
Nevertheless the excellent level of payment 
maintained, as well as the almost universal conscientious- 
ness with which the students stick to their courses, (and 
the authorities of all the colleges agree that they are far 
ahead of their European students in this respect), are 
evidence of the intense earnestness behind this devotion to 
learning. 

As regards results achieved, in so far as they can be 
measured by examination passes, the record of these 
Africans is reported to be at least as good as that of other 
races. It is beyond question that the correspondence 
course has been an immense boon to the African and that 
he has learnt to make good use of it. The question arises 
today whether he is going to be allowed to continue to do — 
so, or whether the system is going to be interfered with on 
the stupid pretext that it is “foreign” to his way of life— 
whereas, in point of fact, it is no more foreign to him than 
it is to the European ; the African’s acquaintance with it is 
more recent, that is all. At any rate it is clear enough 
that, unless there is official meddling with the present 
order, we shall witness within a few years a very great 
expansion of this highly esteemed and most useful factor in 
African progress. 

* * * * 
Thabana Ntlenyana. 

The question of which is the highest mountain peak in 

Southern Africa has been settled at last. ‘The honour has 


earnings. 
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hitherto been claimed for various points, with Mont aux 
Sources, (11,000 ft.) in the northeastern corner of Basuto- 
land the favourite candidate until comparatively recently. 
~ But in 1950 surveyors found that Mount Makheka, near 
Giant’s Castle, rose to 11,355 feet, though at the same time 
they suspected that another peak was slightly higher. 
This summit, called habana Ntlenyana, or “ Little 
Mount Beautiful,” is not in itself very impressive or soar- 
ing, but rises from very high ground. Its form is sym- 
metrical and attractive, and is described as ‘‘ somewhat 
like a head with a shoulder on either side.” An ascent on 
Makheka in February last confirmed the suspicion that 
there was a higher point some way off, and on the third of 
March Mr. Hugh Peake of the Hydrological Survey of 
Basutoland, and Mr. A. Bisschoff of the Agricultural 
Department, (their names are perhaps worth putting on 
record), set out from the administrative centre of Mokho- 
tlong for Masekeng, near the Sani Pass, and thence rode 
eastwards towards the escarpment overlooking Natal, 
camping for the night about three hundred feet below the 
summit of Thabana Ntlenyana. On the following morn- 
ing they climbed to the top and their computation of the 
altitude gave them 11,425 feet, or seventy feet higher than 
Makheka. ‘They had a clear morning with excellent visi- 
bility in all directions. The final ascent is not difficult, it 
is possible to ride a pony to the summit. Here a small 
brcken-down cairn was found, indicating that others had 
stood there earlier, but, presumably, without realising that 
they were on the highest point of the Sub-continent it 
may be remarked—which it has taken us a long time to 
discover. 

**Ouma.”’ 

The Outlook cannot forgo the privilege of adding a brief 
but sincere tribute to the memory of Mrs. Smuts, whose 
recent home-call has smitten the whole country with a 
deep sense of loss. She had no love for the limelight, but 
nevertheless she won a unique place of honour and affection 
in the hearts of her countrymen, setting a standard as wife 
and mother, through days of storm and calm alike, which 
will always shine with undiminished brightness for the 
inspiration of generations to come. How much her clear 
intelligence and steadfast loyalty meant to her great 
husband no man can measure. ‘To an unparalleled degree 
she embodied the highest traditions of Afrikaner woman- 
hood. Her honoured and stimulating place in our history 


is secure. 
* * * * 


The Late Miss Jessie M. Soga. 

There passed away in Glasgow on 22nd February Jessie 
Margaret Soga, at the age of 83. She was the youngest 
daughter of Rev. Tiyo Soga of Emgwali, the first African 
of South Africa to be ordained to the holy ministry. Like 
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her brothers and sisters she completed her education in 
Scotland, but she never returned to South Africa. A 
young missionary, on his appointment to a post in the Cis- 
Kei, thought she was a likely person to advise him regard- 
ing conditions in South Africa, but, with a kindly smile, 
she told him she was as much of a Scot as himself and knew 
almost nothing about South Africa. 

Miss Soga had pronounced musical gifts—as all the 
family had—and she was trained for a career as a singer. 
She lived in the West End of Glasgow and drew her pupils 
from that quarter. The annual concert of Jessie Soga’s 
pupils was one of the social events of Glasgow. She had 
a magnificent voice and for more than thirty years was a 
well-known leader in Glasgow church choirs. Generations 
of students knew her as the life of the University choir, and 
she was a popular soloist in Handel’s oratorios. 

She maintained her interest in the land of her birth 
through her membership of the Glasgow Ladies’ Kaffra- 
rian Society to which the Emgwali Girls’ School owes so 
much. 


* * * * 


Pluck and guick thinking. 

Congratulations to Amos Mbinamba, a domestic servant 
in Durban, for a splendid act of swift-witted courage. A 
little nine-year-old European girl was walking down steep 
Marriott Road on the Berea with her mother in very heavy 
rain. As they crossed a gutter she slipped and fell into a 
torrent of water which carried her down head-first until 
she disappeared into a storm-drain. Amos heard the 
mother’s screams and learned that the child was trapped 
under the road. Without a moment’s delay he got a pair 
of pliers, prized open a manhole over the drain, went in 
head-first, located the child in the smother of water, and 
pulled her out, battered and half-drowned, into safety. A 
rescue as clever as it was courageous. 


* * * * 


A Chinese Church Building in South Africa. 

What is described as the first Chinese church in the 
Union is being erected at a cost of four thousand pounds in 
Port Elizabeth. The foundation stone of it was laid re- 
cently by Canon H. W. T. Burvill, who started the first 
Anglican mission for Chinese in that city in 1916 and has 
seen the cause grow to a congregation of about four hund- 
red. The need for their own building has been felt by 
these Chinese Christians for many yeats and by means of 
special eftorts, aided by donations, the necessary amount 
has been raised. Included in it is a gift of five pounds 
from the Africans of St. Stephen’s Church, New Brighton. 
It is hoped to dedicate the completed building some time 
in July. We welcome St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Port 
Elizabeth, as a further enrichment of the Christian pattern 
in South Africa. 


un 
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FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES : 


TO WHAT EXTENT HAVE WE SUCCEEDED 


IN APPLYING THEM IN SOUTH AFRICA? 
By Rev. Dr. J. B. Webb, 


Chairman, the Transvaal and Swaziland District of the Methodist Church of South Africa. 


TRICTLY speaking, the authors of the two papers on 

this subject should have had prior access to the papers 

on the subject immediately preceding, viz : ‘“ What do we 

understand by ‘Fundamental Christian Principles’ ?” 

We may find ourselves differing very fundamentally on 
fundamentals ! 

I feel bound, therefore, in my presentation of the subject 
allotted to me, to seek some kind of definition of “‘ funda- 
mental Christian principles,” whether this definition accord 
in any degree with that outlined by the previous speakers 
or not. 

By “fundamental Christian principles’ I mean those 
which are laid down by Christ Himself, and on which the 
whole of His moral and ethical teaching is based. I find 
these principles enunciated in our Lord’s answer to the 
scribe who asked Him which was the first and great com- 
mandment. You will remember His reply: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy mind and with all thy soul and with all thy strength ; 
and the second is like unto it, : Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and all the prophets.” I can think of nothing more 
universal and comprehensive in their sweep than these two 
great twin-principles. Indeed the whole of the Sermon 
on the Mount and our Lord’s Kingdom-of-God teaching, 
may be described as the superstructure, with these principles 
as the basic foundation. 

So as not to broaden the subject unduly, and bearing in 
mind the Conference subject, I shall go on immediately to 
address myself to the specific subject matter of this paper. 
To what extent have we succeeded in applying these 
principles in our multi-racial land with special reference to 
the Non-European peoples of South Africa ? 

I cannot find any degree of satisfaction in my mind as I 
try to think of the wavs in which we have succeeded in 
applying these fundamental Christian principles within the 
framework of our multi-racial society. We certainly have 
brought the Gospel to this sub-continent, and missionary 
endeavour has gone on for more than three hundred years. 
We have also brought all the divisiveness and the fissipar- 
ous tendencies of Protestantism with us, and these the 
African section of the community have not been slow to 
imitate and carry to their logical—or illogical—absurdities 
so that today there are well over 1,000 Christian sects in 


existence among the African people, apart from the major 
denominations that enjoy State recognition. We have 
preached for all this time the essential oneness of believers 
in the Cross of Christ. We have quoted again and again 
the so-called High-priestly prayer of Christ, as recorded in 
John’s Gospel, Chapter 17 .... “‘ That they may all be 
one as Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in us... .that they may be one, even as we are 
I in them and Thou in me, that they may be made 
And how many times have we referred 
to the teaching of Paul in this regard? “‘ For ye are all 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of 
you as have been baptised into Christ have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” Or I think of that great passage in Ephe- 
sians II where Paul says: “ At that time ye were without 
Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope 
and without God in the world: But now in Christ Jesus 
ye who were sometimes far off are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ. For He is our peace who hath made both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition between 


” 
. 


one. 
perfect in one.” 


us 

In other words we have constantly preached the doctrine 
of salvation and reconciliation whereby strangers from the 
Kingdom of God have been drawn into the family of re- 
demption, and as constantly raised barriers within that 
family which have made the conception of oneness in 
Christ a mere phantasmagoria, and in doing so have dis- 
honoured God and His redemptive purpose in Christ. 
We cannot have it both ways. We cannot profess to love 
God with our whole being and then proceed to do, or to 
permit the things that He hates and that dishonour His 
Name. 

I am not pleading for any kind of uniformity within the 
body of Christ in South Africa—uniformity whether of 
emphasis in doctrine and dogma, or of worship, or of 
church government, or of pastoral practice. I should 
loathe with my whole being any attempt to force me into 
an ecclesiastical mould which I simply would not fit, and 
I know what some of my good Anglican friends feel about 
the sloppiness of the worship and discipline of the Church 
denomination to which I happen to belong, What I am 
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pleading for is the family spirit within the Christian com- 
munity in South Africa, and to achieve that we have failed 
dismally. Things are worse in this respect than they have 
ever been, at any rate since the turn of the century. We 
have allowed considerations of an entirely selfish and 
expedient character to infiltrate into the fellowship of 
Christian people, and so have become conformed to the 
general pattern designed to preserve, whatever we feel for 
selfish reasons ought to be preserved, apart from our 
obligations to the vision of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
The African and Coloured man looks on while we squabble 
among ourselves, using techniques that are indistinguish- 
able from those of the electoral hustings and the back- 
benches of a certain legislative body. And he takes his 
cue from us, wielding it to even more absurd effect. 

Is there anything, for example, consistent with the 
fundamertal principles I have enunciated, or with the 
ideal of Christian unity and co-operation in the passion 
with which we have endeavoured to keep our children 
away from one another? “ They shall not work together 
in the same class-room. They shall not play together in 
the same schoo! play-ground. ‘They shall, as far as possible, 
not even worship together. We shall reduce to a minimum 
the opportunities which children normally take, as a matter 
of course, of getting to know one another.”’ In saying 
this, I have not in mind even the whole constituency of the 
child-population of South Africa. I have in mind the 
children of Christian parents. Into what kind of adult- 
hood will they grow, if presented and indoctrinated with 
so sectional and fractional a view of Christian duty and 
obligation and practice ? Iam quite sure in my own mind 
that one of the most disastrous ways in which we have dis- 
honoured the God whom we all profess to love, and are 
dedicated to serve, is the exclusiveness to which we have 
fallen victim, resenting and fearing any kind of “alien” 
intrusion, as though being a Christian involved insulating 
ourselves completely from all who do not think or act as we 
do. I have sometimes referred to this attitude as the 
“laager’’? mentality. We are surrounded by enemies 
actual and potential, who may strike at any moment. 
Therefore we must embattle ourselves behind defences of 
our own devising. But the spirit of evil is not thus to be 
kept at bay. Ideas are not assegaais that can be rendered 
harmless by a close formation of denominational ox-waggons. 
They are like a Scotch mist that penetrates to the very 
marrow of a man’s being. Such a mist can only be render- 
ed innocuous by a rude and robust inner bealth and 
strength, born of a man’s own inner personal experience of 
God and confirmed by his close association and co-opera- 
tion with all God’s children everywhere. 

So far, as you will have gathered, I have had in mind the 
situation as it affects the white section of this country’s 
population. As I turn now to the situation around the 
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non-white groups, I am even more pessimistic about the 
dismal failure we must confess, to achieve any real satis- 
factory application of the fundamental Christian principles 
we acknowledge and confess. Here again we have assidu- 
ously evangelised, and some denominations have as assidu- 
ously proselytised—and that not always for theological 
reasons, but at times for ideological reasons. But with 
all our evangelising and proselytising have we succeeded 
in conveying the idea that the Non-European, equally 
with ourselves, is no longer a stranger and alien, but an 
heir of God, and a co-heir with Christ, a child by adoption 
within the family of God? The measure in which our 
thinking on this and related matters has been bedevilled, 
is indicated by the fact that as soon as anyone begins to 
talk about the common inheritance of all Christians, he is 
charged with being a “‘ kaffir-boetie,” an advocate of mis- 
cegenation, social equality and all the rest of this parrot- 
like nonsense. I advocate none of these things. I merely 
state that we have not gone very far in applying our funda- 
mental Christian principles, when we cannot subscribe, 
without reservation, to the Charter of Human Rights: 
when we cannot accord to a fellow-Christian the same un- 
fettered freedom of speech, of the right to sell his labour in 
any market, of the freedom of movement and association 
which we ourselves enjoy. I am told when I speak like 
this that the extension of such rights to the Non-European 
in this country is not politically expedient. My reply is 
that what is morally wrong cannot be politically right, and 
that expediency is not the final criterion. Rome was not 
built in a day, and full citizenship cannot be universally 
accorded overnight. But the pattern at the moment is one 
of depriving, not of enriching the content of citizenship so 
far as the Non-European peoples are concerned. We as 
Churches may not be actively advocating this kind of treat 
ment, but as the Christian representatives of the only 
section of the community which has a direct voice in the 
governing of the country, we are corporately responsible. 
In other matters, where the Church sees a course of action as 
blatantly at variance with the mind of Christ, it says so, and 
with no uncertain voice. In these and cognate matters the 
Church has not spoken with one voice, and in some cases the 
voice has been lifted in support of everything that is being 
done to perpetuate a state of inferiority and subjection on 
the part of the Non-European people. Here again we 
cannot have it both ways. We cannot preach the brother- 
hood of man and the Golden Rule and at the same time 
establish an order of God’s children which must rest con- 
tent with a denial of the privileges of full sonship in Christ. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ I cannot 
get past the logic of our Lord’s reasoning in the immortal 
parable of the Good Samaritan. In a modern setting we 
might substitute for the Jew, an Englishman or Afrikaner, 
and for the Samaritan an African or a Coloured man, or an 
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Indian. ‘The parable then becomes a most imperious and 
inescapable challenge to the Church in South Africa, and 
when we are told to go and do likewise, we shall find our- 
selves under the necessity of removing some of the dis- 
abling and defacing labels that we have stuck up all over 
the place to entrench privilege on the one hand and non- 
privilege on the other. 

One of the highest doctrines of Christianity concerns 
the dignity and worth of personality. Beyond all the 
specific acts and policies of which we are guilty to-day which 
in themselves deny a dignity and worth to the personality 
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of Non-Europeans which we desire to be accorded to our- 
selves, we stand condemned for another failure—that of 
treating a fellow-man as a fellow son of God, and a brother 
in Christ Jesus. I could expatiate on this vexed subject 
at length. But it may rouse more heat than it would 
engender light. Suffice it to ask one question. If we sat 
for seven days where these people sit now ; and if we were 
treated by them as we treat them, would we be satisfied and 
happy? ‘The answer to that question determines the 
degree to which we have succeeded in applying our funda- 
mental Christian principles. 


OBSTACLES TO THE FULLER APPLICATION OF FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 
IN OUR MULTI-RACIAL LAND, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
EXTENSION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD AMONGST THE NON-EUROPEAN PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By The Rev. Leonard Heap 


Chairman, Congregational Union of South Africa 


Tis extremely difficult to prepare a paper on this subject 
without being presumptuous. ‘The first session of the 
Conference will deal with what we understand by funda- 
mental Christian principles ; this must be regarded as the 
most vital part of our discussions, since any statement 
regarding the application of Christian principles must be 
governed by our understanding of what those principles 
are. ‘Chis paper being prepared in advance, it must in- 
evitably pre-judge the answer to the initial question to 
some extent. 

It is generally assumed that there is a different approach 
to fundamental principles, if not an entirely different 
understanding of them, by the Afrikaans and English 
language Churches of South Afriea. Just how radical this 
difference is, it is not possible to say since we have so rarely 
met on common ground, and under these circumstances dif- 
ferences invariably tend to be exaggerated. If the attitude 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches is in general conserva- 
tive, and if we are to assume that their attitude is correct, 
then we ought to say (and the purpose of this Conference 
demands that we should say it, without necessarily refusing 
to hear the other point of view), that one of the chief 
obstacles to the furthering of Christian principles is the 
attitude of the English Churches. That, because they 
have fostered within the minds of Non-Europeans expecta- 
tions which are unrealistic, and when those expectations 
are rebuffed the tendency is for them to lose faith in 
Christian teaching and guidance, and to seek elsewhere for 
leadership which conforms more nearly to the delusions 
they have imbibed. 

On the other hand, if we accept a liberal estimate of 
Christian principles, and if we are right in supposing that 


the D.R.C. attitude is conservative—that is, inclined to 
hedge about the ideal, for example, of Christian brother- 
hood with reservations and limiting conditions which stifle 
legitimate ambition, then the Afrikaans language Churches 
must be regarded as a major obstacle. 

We may go even further than this. We of the English 
Churches are bound to admit that the attitude of our leaders 
has in general been far more advanced than many, if not 
most of our European members are able to accept: this 
widens considerably the hostility with which our teaching 
is regarded ; likewise it widens, or narrows according to the 
point of view, the area of culpability. 

But the important point is, that believing as we do that 
we have a special mission from God, we cannot deny the 
responsibility of the Church. So often we have sought to 
avoid dangerous issues by the subterfuge of dividing life 
into sacred and secular : in effect God is told that there are 
certain areas of life in-which He has no right to interfere. 
But surely the more dangerous and disruptive the issue, 
the more need there is of the guidance of God. We cannot 
avoid our responsibility without grave peril of belittling 
our mission in the eyes of the world. If we accept res- 
ponsibility then we must confess that all too often in the 
history of Christendom the Church has brought confusion 
instead of light to the minds of men; or else, like Paul in 
the presence of the dying Stephen, it has stood by con- 
senting to evil. 

* % * * 

But it is necessary that we should delve more deeply in 
order that we may discover why the Charch has so often 
mediated confusion. Does not the fault lie in our invete- 
rate habit of dictating to God what His Word ought to 
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reveal, instead of allowing God to instruct us? This we 
do by emphasising the things which seem to accord with 
our own desires, and avoiding the things which are incon- 
venient. We have little taste for believing that man is 
made in, and should be conformed to, the image of God ; 
rather God should conform to our image. We will have 
Him a liberal or a fundamentalist. How pathetic ! Liberal 
and fundamentalist alike abhor humanism, yet it often 
happens than the humanist has more of God (as He is 
revealed for example in the parable of the Sheep and Goats) 
at least in his thinking, than theso called “‘ fundamentalist.’ 

In plain Christian language one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to the application of Christian principles is stubborn 
self-will and self-righteousness. And how deep-rooted 
this stubbornness is in South Africa! On the one hand 
any criticism of things as they are is regarded as treachery : 
on the other hand any approval of things as they are is 
regarded as a betrayal of the down-trodden. Self-righte- 
ous indignation and bitterness always flourishes most where 
self-interest, created by the dividing of the people into rival 
groups, exists : and no country has ever been divided into 
separate groups with such fanatic zeal as is this country of 
ours. 

We in South Africa should be able to sce that the alter- 
native to uncompromising love and_ brotherliness is 
suspicion, jealousy, hatred and strife! The Afrikaner 
constantly complains, with justice (and I have reason to 
say this with humility), that the Englishman is slow to 
learn his language. Yet it often seems that 25% of the 
complaint is impatience, however understandable, and 75% 
hypocrisy. Many English-speaking people are learning 
Afrikaans ; they are learning it in increasing numbers, and 
the natural process of education is leading to increasing 
bi-lingualism : but impatience born of jealous rivalry will 
not accept evolutionary processes. On the other hand 
many of the Afrikaners who make the protest most bitterly 
give the appearance of hypocrisy when they state that they 
will not accept anyone asa “‘ ware Suid-Afrikaner ” unless 
he is prepared to swallow the Afrikaans language and way 
of life hook, line and sinker. Only when you have done 
this, they say, wil! South Africa take you to its bosom. No 
doubt Afrikaans-speaking people see equal hostility in 
English-speaking South Africans, and if it is replied that 
we have at least disavowed our Dominion Party sin, and 
that we show considerably more restraint in the public 
celebration of our group heroes and historic events, whilst 
Afrikaner nationalism grows in fanatic enthusiasm year by 
year, the fact of division and mistrust still remains. 

How many people have ever dared to suggest that the 
Native languages are far and away lovelier to the ear, and, 
I understand, more precise in expression also, than either 
of the two European languages? Who would dare to 
suggest that a common language might have been found on 
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ground neutral to both European scctions 2. Why, we do 
not even admit that the Africans are people. We talk 
glibly of the ‘will of the people,’ and no matter how 
cultured, civilised, educated and even Christian the African 
may be, we exclude him with deliberate calculation. The 
only logical conclusion to be drawn is that he is not truly a 
person at all. 

We have 
chosen in our vanity to emphasise not the things which can 
unite men but the things which separate them. We 
excuse ourselves on the grounds of incompatibility. Is 
incompatibility then a fundamental Christian principle ? 
Or is our theory of inevitable segregation founded not on 
principle but on prejudice ? 

*% * * * 


Truly, Christian humility is at a discount ! 


A common source of error blinding masses of people to 
the truth, and which the Church has rarely discouraged, is 
to be seen in the habit of giving experience priority over 
principle. The British missionary has been reviled and 
derided. More kindly souls shrug their shoulders and say, 
“ What can you expect from men who do not know the 
conditions which operate here ?”” I know men of fifty 
years experience of life in South Africa who are liberals, 
and men of like experience who are racialists ; and I re- 
member how a Boy of twelve on a certain occasion instruct- 
ed learned doctors, old in the ways of religion and the 
world. However great the experience of the man who in 
regard to morality is cynical, or however great his intellect, 
he would never persuade us. It is said that principles 
must be tested and proved in the light of experience. 
What is meant is not actual experience of the working of 
the principle, but the theories of those who claim to be 
men of experience. And this is the myth perpetuated by 
humanity in the pursuit of its own self-interest. Every 
reform ever pursued, from the abolition of slavery and 
duelling to social responsibility for the aged and the educa- 
tion of the poor, has at the beginning seen Christian 
advocacy labelled as mad, impractical idealism, by men who 
claim experience of the ways of humanity and of the 
practical affairs of business and the state. Experience and 
cynicism tend to go hand in hand. Humanity is valued 
on the basis of its failings rather than on the ground, pecu- 
liar to religion, of its redeemability. The Christian must 
know that principles cannot wait upon the consent of men 
of experience: they must be applied and experienced in 
order to be appreciated. 

Another enemy of the application of Christian principles 
is expediency. We are told, for example, that the intro- 
duction of multi-racialism into our Churches would drive 
the White people of South Africa away from the Churches. 
Have the words of Isaiah, that the ways of God are as high 
above the ways of men as the heavens are high above the 
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earth (and as alien as distant) lost their significance in this 
modern age? Did Jesus ever seek to accommodate His 
teaching to the prejudices of the masses, or even of reli- 
gious people? Or have His prophecies of unpopularity 
for His disciples, and His assurance that what was good 
enough for the Master is fitting for the servant, no meaning 
for us? When Paul tells us that the Cross is unto them 
that perish a thing of derision, but unto them that are being 
saved, the power of God, are we to assume that the masses 
are more eager for the truth to-day ? 

But in any case, the anger recently levelled for instance 
at certain Bishops accused of being ready to preach inter- 
racialism but not to practise it by throwing open their 
schools to children of all races, is wantonly beside the point. 
It is not we who seek the method of compulsion. All that 
we desire is that we shall be allowed to preach, and to 
practise personally, what we sincerely believe to be the 
truth however much of unpopularity may attend it. We 
are content to believe that the truth in God will ultimately 
triumph. We believe that all the attempts to compel men 
to separate from their fellowmen are based on fear of the 
triumph of truth: and we believe that fear to be well 
founded, because mankind in its heart of hearts desires 
wholehearted friendliness and in the end is drawn to it. 

Moreover, we believe that the Church itself must also 
be subject to the ultimate triumph of righteousness. Again 
and again, at the time of public awakening, the faith of the 
people in a Church which failed to speak the truth in God 
in face of crisis, has been shattered. Then the Church is 
depopulated and its influence weakened : better odium now 
with ultimate vindication than that history should say of us 
that we were false prophets. 

Closely linked with the gospel of expediency, the soil 
out of which it grows, is the stumbling-block of fear. We 
fear the advancement of the Non-European (and how then 
will he believe in our love?) Eventually men are driven 
to exclaim, as in high places and low they do, “ Christianity 
is all very well, but we must be practical.’ In a world 
created by a good God can anything which is ideal (in the 
New ‘Testament sense) ever fail us in the long run? Asa 
Christian I find it impossible to believe that in a world 
created by the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ anything 
which is not ideal can ever lead to anything save disaster. 
Christianity may be a long term policy, but it is the only 
policy ; and the time is long past when it was possible to 
suppose that the black man, being different, does not resent 
humiliation and repression, and therefore is outside the 
Golden Rule. Only the blinding influence of godless fear 
can lead men to ask, what will happen to the White race if 
the non-White peoples advance ? The question is, what 
will happen to the White race if the non- White peoples are 


forcibly prevented from advancing ? 
* * * # 
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But all these things, fear, expediency, the experience of 
life we bring to the application of the Gospel, are condi- 
tioned by our own minds. By experience we mean our 
experience, not the experience of the Non-European ; 
expedience is what is expedient to us ; feat is fear of what 
may hurt us in the future, not what hurts millions of people 
now. Unless principles govern life instead of life dictating 
principles, we shall be ruled by egotism. ‘The Black man 
we regard as useful to us as a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water : we will have segregation, yet we will not have segre- 
gation with honour, because the Black man is indispensable 
to our economy. When palliatives are offered we advise the 
man of Colour that half a loaf is better than no loaf and we 
disregard the fact, and it is a fact, that the Non-European 
feels that he has not even been offered a quarter of a loaf. 
Unless we are prepared to accept the Black man as one who 
has a right to help decide the common-weal of all, then the 
only Christian attitude is to decide what is good for him, 
not what is advantageous for us. ‘The problem is not a 
new one, it is as old as humanity, the age-long struggle be- 
tween God and Mammon for the service and allegiance of 
men. It is hard for me to believe that he who will serve 
his own interests shall lose his life ; that only when we lose 
our lives do we save them. Yet that is the acid test of 
Christian truth. 

As Christians we are constrained to believe that the 
Holy Spirit can and does guide seekers into all truth. But 
we know that although the Spirit may be intangible, it 
nevertheless possesses a definable and readily recognisable 
quality—for we speak that we do know. At its simplest 
that quality, without which the Spirit can have no effect, 
can be contained within the framework of love for God and 
man. Where there is love for all men, born of reverence, 
a love which opens the way to full and sympathetic dis- 


cussion of each others’ point of view, in honour preferring | 


one another, how can it be otherwise than that we shall be 
led into that joy and peace which are the true fruits of the 
Spirit. It is certainly not differences of language which 
prevent the harmonious working of U.N.O. but simply 
and solely the absence of the Spirit of God as we know it. 
If self-will and self-righteousness are the chief obstacles to 
the application of Christian principles, then humility of 
spirit one toward another must be the first essential of pro- 
gress. Is it not in that very belief that the Federal Mis- 
sionary Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches has con- 
vened this conference ? Is it not in that very belief that 
the English Churches have welcomed that gesture with 
joy? If we are logical, we must admit that the wider our 
net is cast in mutual discussion and understanding the 
morc blessed of God with a vision of the truth we shall be. 
And all who seek to do the will of our Heavenly Father are 
our brothers and sisters, not least of all in matters which 
concern the application of Christian principles. 
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Tales of Two Cities 


MR. CHURCHILL GOES TO SUPPER 


WHEN Pinky Panca’s mother had her sixth child there 
was not enough room in the tiny hut in the Native 
location and he went to live by himself in a tank. 

It was a thousand gallon rain-water tank, old, rusty and 
delapidated, that had lain for months on the rubbish dump 
until Pinky Panca fetched it with the help of his friend 
Guinea-pig. ‘The boys borrowed a donkey-cart from old 
Absalom who sold vegetables. The cart was little more 
than a box on wheels and the donkey was thin, dispirited 
and verminous ; but the boys rode joyfully to the rubbish 
dump, heaved the old tank on to the cart and carried it to 
the site that Pinky had selected for his home. This was 
on a piece of waste land close to the railway-line where a 
culvert ran under the road. The advantages of the posi- 
tion were obvious for the tunnel served as an extra room. 
When the tank was furnished as a bed-room with an old 
sack and a large card-board carton Pinky surveyed it with 
satisfaction. Here he lived through the hot days of late 
summer, but in March when the nights began to get chilly 
he decided that bedding was necessary for the winter. 

Pinky Panca was at this time thirteen years old and small 
for his age. He suffered from an impediment in his 
speech, the result of a malunited fracture of the jaw. His 
father had hit him on the face one Saturday night when 
drunk. Even friends who knew him well could not al- 
ways understand what he said, for his speech consiste# 
chiefly of sounds like ‘‘ Chugg-chugg....”’ and this was a 
source of hilarity to many of the other boys in the location. 
’ He was so severely handicapped that, even if he could have 
afforded the clothes necessary to go to school, he would 
have made little progress. So he lived as best as he could 
by the wits that necessity had sharpened. 

One day in late March Pinky took a walk around the 
European district nearest to the location, on the lookout 
for an opportunity to acquire some blankets. 

- The houses in that part of the city were old, unfashion- 
able and somewhat over-crowded. In order to make his 
survey he pretended to be a delivery boy fromashop. He 
picked up an empty tin and a brown paper bag and with 
the tin well wrapped he called at house after house with 
his parcel. 

“ Churchill ?”’ he said, that being the only European 
name he knew. He had heard it somewhere and liked it 
‘because he could say it easily. At each house he was told 
that it was the wrong address, but not before his quick 
black eyes had noted all that was visible from the door. 

It was the week before Easter and in many homes there 
‘were visitors and extra children for the holidays. At one 
house near to the Market Square he found what he was 


secking. A verandah had been temporarily converted 
into a bed-room with a couple of camp stretchers covered 
with blankets and rugs; and scattered around were a 
jersey, blazer and other garments obviously the property 
of a boy of about his own size. There was also on the 
verandah a wire-gauze meat-safe containing food. 

Pinky Panca noted all the details and went home to 
make a plan. Sitting in his tank he worked out a scheme 
in detail. The best time for the robbery, he decided, 
would be after sunset but before the schoolboy had gone 
to bed. He guessed that at half-past six to seven o’clock 
the family would be at supper. Old Absalom was suffer- 
ing from a bad attack of asthma and bronchitis, so it was 
not difficult to “ borrow ” the donkey and cart. 

Early next day Pinky went into the forest and collected 
a pile of fire-wood which he hid in the culvert until evening. 
Then at six o’clock he fetched the donkey from Absalom’s 
yard where it was peacefully standing, eating some ragged 
washing hanging on the wire fence. He hitched the 
donkey into the cart and managed to get it away unobserved. 
At the culvert he threw the fire-wood loosely into the cart 
and set off to the house he intended to rob. 

He tied the donkey to the fence and stacked the fire- 
wood in a pile beside the gate, as though he were deliver- 
ing an order. A large loquat tree in the garden of the 
house shaded and darkened the verandah, so that if Pinky 
had not noted the position of the bed the previous day he 
would not have seen it when he crept noiselessly up the 
wooden steps. 

A smell of frying sausages, newly baked bread and coffee 
wafted out of the curtained window from the lighted 
living room. 

“‘ He always goes off like that after his bottle, as good as 
gold,” said a woman’s voice, “‘ And I never hear another 
sound out of him until morning. He crawls right down 
the bed! You would think he would suffocate! But in 
the morning he is bright and chirpy.” 

“Some people are lucky !”’ said another voice, “‘ Now 
when Freddy was that age....” but Freddy interrupted 
the reminiscences to demand another sausage. 

Pinky Panca sniffed the savoury smells but could not 
understand what was said. Quickly he cleared the meat- 
safe ; half a roast chicken, some raw beef-steak, a dish of 
cold vegetables, a box of eggs andsome bacon. He hurried 
them all into the middle of the bed, covered them with a 
boy’s jersey and overcoat that he felt rather than saw on a - 
chair. Then he looseried the bedding from the mattress, 
folded it over the top and made it all into a big roll. It 
was heavier than he had expected and he could hardly 
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lift it, but he managed to stagger down the verandah steps 
under the loquat tree to the gate and there he heaved his 
bundle into the cart. On top he threw the wood as 
camouflage, then loosened the donkey and walked beside 
the cart back to his home in the tank. 

It was a long walk up the hill and the donkey refused to 
hurry. He was unaccustomed to bringing home fire- 
wood so late in the evening and it was almost dark when 
they reached the tank beside the railway. Pinky off- 
loaded the wood and piled it in such a way that it formed a 
screen between himself and anyone. passing along the road. 
Then he tied the donkey to a bush and lifted the bundle of 
clothes and bedding on to the ground and unrolled it. 

There was a large lump under the blankets in the middle 
of the bundle. The boy touched it nervously. Had he 
brought home a cat or a dog by mistake ? The lump in 
the bed moved when he poked it! It wriggled and 
writhed! Pinky quickly turned back the blankets and 
exclaimed in horror and amazement! It was neither a cat 
nor a dog, but a baby! A white baby, with fluffy yellow 
hair and bright blue eyes which he was rubbing sleepily 
with two pink fists. Then he yawned, showing eight 
tiny white teeth. 

“ Chugg-chugg !” spluttered Pinky Panca in consterna- 
tion. 

The baby stopped rubbing his eyes, sat up and stared 
solemnly at Pinky. Then he smiled and gave a squeal of 
approval, 

“ Chugg-chugg !”’ exclaimed Pinky again. 

“ Chuff-chuff !”’ replied the baby, holding out his arms 
to be picked up. 

To Pinky, reared on the border-line of starvation, the 
one panacea for every ill was food. Now, in this moment 
of crisis, it was fortunate that food was plentiful. He 
seized the cold fowl, wrenched off the leg and put it into 
the baby’s out-stretched hand. The baby grasped it 
eagerly, rubbed it over his face and into his hair and then 
threw it on to the ground and laughed delightedly when 
Pinky crawled on hands and knees to get it back. 

Pinky cleaned the mud from the chicken-leg with the 
baby’s night-gown, tore the meat off and ate it himself. 
Then he showed the baby how to suck the bone. He was 
terribly frightened. To steal blankets was a criminal 
offence but he had stolen many times before ; indeed he 
lived almost entirely by begging and stealing. But if he 
were caught with a European child! That, he realised, 
would be a more serious matter. By morning the whole 
city would be roused. Someone would remember seeing 
h’m with the cart near that house, or would remember 
seeing the donkey tied to the gate. He must take the child 
back quickly before he was missed! But how to keep him 
quiet ? He was now wide awake and enjoying his novel 


experiences, He was looking at the donkey with interest. 
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“ Bow-wow !”” he said approvingly. 


Pinky Panca sat on his haunches beside the bundle of 


bed-clothes, one hand restraining the baby who wanted to 
crawl to the donkey. With the other hand he held the 
carcase of the cold chicken and he chewed while his brain 
worked hard making a plan. He was the eldest of a family 
of six. In his experience warmth and food were what 
children needed to make them sleep, and both were avail- 
able. It should not be difficult. 

The moon had risen and the night air was chilly. He 
determined to light a fire and have a good feed before going 
back to the city. The best place for the fire would be in 
the culvert under the road. 

Soon the fire was burning well; blankets were spread 
beside it and Pinky was roasting beef-steak speared on a 
pointed stick. ‘The eggs he put on the hot coals to cook. 

The baby watched everything with interest. His voca- 
bulary was even more limited than that of the Native boy. 
Pinky had never before met a child to whom fear was un- 
known, who had been surrounded with love and security, 
and to whom everyone was a friend. He himself, owing to 
his affliction, was often the butt of unkind humour and in 
the home he had been merely another mouth to feed. 
Even in the Guinea-pig gang he was given all the dull, 
uninteresting jobs to do. 

As he squatted beside the fire in the culvert with the 
white child beside him, a whole flood of pent-up emotion 
burst loose in speech incoherent and jumbled. But to the 
baby it seemed quite intelligible and he answered with 
sounds no less strange. 

Presently the warmth of the fire, the comfortable smell 
of grilled steak and the voice of the Native boy produced 
the desired effect ; the baby became drowsy and fell asleep. 

Pinky Panca crouched lower over the fire. A new 
emotion was puzzling him. He did not want to take the 
baby back. He wanted to keep him! Why should he 
give him back ? He could, if necessary, trek with him to 
a larger city and they could hide together. Already the 
pink and white face and hands were several shades darker 
in colour, smeared with grease and dirt. Soon he would 
be unrecognisable as a European and look like a Coloured 
child. Pinky was accustomed to evading the police. He 
could do it again ; and he would have someone to talk to 
who would understand him and belong to him. 

He threw some more wood on the fire and shelled the 
roasted eggs. ‘l’o such a boy a meal only ends when all the 
food is finished, and there were still some bacon rashers 
and the cold vegetables. He worked on slowly, for chew- 
ing was difficult for him. 

It was wonderful to have all this food! What must it 
be like to have as much food as one wanted every day ? 
He could not imagine! But white boys, like this baby, 
had as much food as they wanted. Meat and vegetables 
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and potatoes every day, he had been told. This thought 
caused him to stop munching and look again at the sleep- 
ing baby, lying with one hand out-flung and the chicken- 
bone still clasped in his fist. 

Pinky Panca, unaware that he was facing a moral conflict 
and a serious decision, felt vaguely that perhaps it was not 
such a good idea after all to take this little boy away from 
a home where he would have so many good meals. With 
regret he finally decided that he must take him back. 

He sighed as he hit the glowing embers with a log and 
shovelled earth on top of them. He carried two blankets 
into his tank bed-room ; the third he wrapped firmly round 
the sleeping baby. This time it was going to be more 
difficult. If a police-car were patrolling the location it 
would be hard to explain why he was delivering a load of 
wood in the middle of the night, when no Native is allow- 
ed inside the European town after 9.30 without a special 
pass! It would be easier to hide and dodge if he carried 
the child in his arms. So he left the donkey standing. 
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Now the lad was on familiar ground. He knew every 
hiding-place and short cut between the location and the 
town. In half-an-hour he was back in the Market Square, 
his little friend peacefully asleep against his shoulder, and 
he reached the house beside the loquat tree without mis- 
hap. 

Fortunately the school-boy, Freddy, had crept into his 
bed on the verandah without a light and had not seen that 
the other bed was stripped. He was fast asleep and 
breathing heavily when Pinky Panca’s bare feet touched 
the verandah steps. Very cautiously the black boy crept 
across the floor and deposited the baby on the bare mattress 
of the other stretcher. The child was smiling in his sleep, 
his face smeared with dirt and food, 

Pinky Panca covered him carefully with the blanket. 

“ Lala kahle Churchill!” he whispered ; then slipped 
silently down the verandah steps and out into the night. 

E.H. 


Lovedale Bible School 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1953 


1. TRAINING COURSES IN EVANGELISM 
(a) Evangelists’ Course. 

(i) The Students. 
was held from February to June, with a break at Easter to 
allow students to visit nearby friends and relatives. 
Twenty-one men came to the course, three for a second 
course and one for a third course. 
nations were represented as follows :— 


Methodist Church of South Africa — 10 
Bantu Presbyterian Church — §8 
Congregational Union — 1 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa — 1 
Order of Ethiopia — 1 


The standard of academic qualification that the students 


had reached ranged from Std. I to Pupil Teachers’ Second 


Year. We also had in the course the Xhosa chief who was 
sent to us by the Department of Native Affairs for general 
education. By the end of the course, he was able to read 
Xhosa fluently and write a letter. The age of the students 
ranged from 23 to 56 years and was on the average 33 years. 
This range of age is important from the point of view of the 
fellowship and discipline of the course. ‘The younger men 
learn much from the more experienced men by way of 
imitation in such things as ways of prayer and methods of 
preaching. ‘The presence and guidance of older men also 
acts as a steadying influence on the younger zealots. 

As the problem of recruiting men for the courses is al- 
ways before us, enquiries were made how men came to 
decide to apply for training at the Bible School and it was 


The course in evangelism for men 


The various denomi- 


of interest to learn that most of them were advised by their 
ministers. Some learned about the Bible School from ex- 
students and others learned of the course through the 
Preacher's Help. Although our course is conducted in 
English and Xhosa, we were glad to have five Zulu-speak- 
ing students this year and we were able to give them notes 
in Zulu. 

(ii) Types of Trainee. The men who attend these 
courses in evangelism can be classified roughly into three 
groups. The biggest group consists of evangelists who 
have been trained in preaching by experience and have 
gone through the process of being “‘on trial” as a preacher, 
being put on the preacher’s plan of the church, and finally 
being appointed as full-time evangelists. For these men 
a course at the Bible School is a refresher and gives them 
the opportunity of studying the Bible in peace and quiet 
and of gathering much preaching material. The fellow- 
ship of the course is an inspiration to them. 

The second group consists of men who belong to churches 
that require them to have Std. VI as an entrance qualifica- 
tion and to take three courses at the Bible School before 
they are recognised as evangelists by their churches. ‘Their 
churches select them and pay for their training and appoint 
them to temporary posts in the intervening two periods 
lasting from July to January between the three courses. 

Their total training lasts two-and-a-half years in which 
they have the discipline of study at the Bible School for 
fifteen months and the practice and testing period of service 
to a congregation for fourteen months. ‘T’his course makes 
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it possible to train married men without too much tax on 
their home life. It would be an excellent probationary 
training for young men who feel the call of the ministry of 
the church. 


The third group is made up of men who feel called to 
preach the gospel but whose churches are not able to give 
them wage-earning work as evangelists. They attend the 
course as lay-preachers and hope that when an opening 
occurs in their churches and they are able to undertake the 
work, they may be appointed. In the meanwhile they 
earn their living by other means and serve their churches 
in a voluntary capacity. Each course may have four or 
five such men. 


(iii) The Course. 'To provide training for these three 
types of trainees, three cumulative courses—A, B and C— 
have been designed as follows :— 

1. Gospel study : A—Matthew, B—Mark, C—Luke. 

2. History: A—Acts, B—The Story of the Church, 
C—The History of Israel. 

3. The Writings: A— Psalms 73 to 150, B—The 
Books of Wisdom, C—Psalm 1-72. 

4. The Life of our Lord: A—The Ministry, B—The 
Cross, C—The Call 

5. The Teaching of our Lord : A—The Miracles, B— 
New Testament Teaching, C—The Parables. 

6. The Apostles: A—The Life and Work of Paul, 
B—The Letters of Paul, C—The Non-Pauline Epistles. 

7. The Prophets : A—During the Exile, B—After the 
Exile, C—Before the Exile. 

8. Prescribed Reading in the Vernacular: A—Pil- 
grim’s Progress Part I A, B—Pilgrim’s Progress Part I B, 
C—Pilgrim’s Progress Part 2. 

9. Sermon Series: A—The Lord’s Prayer, B—The 
Beatitudes, C—The Ten Commandments. 

10. Sunday School Lessons : A, B and C—Preparation 
for Teaching each Sunday. 

11. General Education: A, Band C—Writing minutes, 
letters, reports, conduct of meetings, discussion groups etc. 

12. Homiletics : A, B and C—Preparation of sermons 
and criticism class. 

13. Terminology : A, B and C—New ‘Testament 
Words and Phrases in the vernacular. 

14. General: A—Worship, B—Writers of the New 
Testament, C—The Catechism. 


Each course includes a daily diet of worship and Bible 
Reading occupying one-and-a-half hours, 6 hours a week 
of manual work, and evangelistic services on Sundays. 

This year we followed course C and it was possible to 


teach the men who were attending the Bible School for the 
first, second and third time, all in the same class. Fortu- 
nately for the single teacher concerned, the standard re- 
quired is only about first year secondary school level and 
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the students are eager to learn and willing to undertake self- 
teaching projects. 

(iv) Bursaries. It is important to realise that very few 
men who attend the courses pay the fees themselves. ‘Ten 
of the men had bursaries that covered fees, books and fares. 
Others were evangelists on leave with full pay and in some 
cases their churches paid fees as well. Only two came at 
their own expense and hoped to be appointed as evangelists 
afterwards. a 

Eight men of the Bantu Presbyterian Church received | 
bursaries from the Church of Scotland Bursary Fund which 
is managed by the Bible School. The sum of £25 voted — 
specially by the Methodist Conference for bursaries, was — 
divided equally among the ten Methodist students and used 
mainly for paying for books. 

(b) The Bible Women’s Course. 

(i) The Students. "Twenty women attended the wo- 
men’s course which commenced on 31st July and ended on 
23rd November 1953. ‘Twelve came from the Bantu 
Presbyterian Church and eight from the Methodist Church. 
Seven of them were ex-teachers and all had passed Std. IV. 
Five were recognised Biblewomen of the Methodist Church — 
and were sponsored by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Methodist Church or the circuit in which they work. The» 
other three Methodist women were recommended for train- | 
ing by their ministers. ‘I'wo of the B.P.C. Women were » 
attending a second course. One of them brought her 
minister’s wife and three other members of her women’s | 
association with her. The others came from B.P.C. 
churches which had sent students to the Bible School be- . 
fore. 

(ti) The Course. Because of the presence of a number ° 
of ex-teachers among the women a training course similar ' 
to the one usually given to the men was planned and it in- 
cluded Introduction to the Bible, The Life of our Lord, , 
Preparation of Addresses, the Catechism, The Parables of ' 
our Lord, Sunday School work, General Education, Club | 
Work and Manual Work. ‘The women worked well and. 
gained good marks in the tests on the work done in the class- 
room. A number of them proved to be able speakers and | 
eager students of the Bible. 

(iit) Teachers. The main burden of the teaching fell | 
on the Head, as the Lady Tutor had been asked to act as 
superintendent of the Girls’ Boarding Department at : 
Lovedale Institution. She was able to keep contact with 
the work by giving one class a day to the women, and to 
conduct the service in the chapel every other Sunday. Rey. . 
J. J. R. Jolobe helped with classes on General Education | 
and criticised addresses in the vernacular, as he did in the : 
men’s course. Mrs. J. A. Davidson conducted a weekly 
class on Sunday School work. Mrs. C. D, Zulu taught the : 
women Club Work and Mrs. Jolobe gave classes in First | 
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Aid. We are grateful to all these for their interest and 
assistance. 


(iv) Bursaries. It was possible to accept twelve wo- 
men for the course from the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
because of the surplus available in the Church of Scotland 
Bursary Fund at the end of 1952 and because the Women’s 
Christian Association of the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
had offered to pay the fees of one of the women. The 
surplus occurred because there had not been a women’s 
course in 1952 on account of the Lady Tutor being away 
on furlough. ‘The Fund allows for bursaries for five or six 
women each year. As the Methodist Church sends up at 
most ten women for training each year, consideration will 
have to be given to the possiblity of holding the women’s 
course every other year. We have accommodation for 
thirty students. With a women’s course in alternate years, 
we should have 12 bursaries in the Church of Scotland 
Fund towards a possible number of 30 students. 


(c) Correspondence Course. 


There are six students taking this course. One has 
completed the course and is due to take the residential 
course in 1954. ‘Two have had a residential course and 
are continuing their private study by means of this course. 
One is halfway through the course and the other two have 
only taken the first two lessons. 


2. FIELD WORK 


When the Lady Tutor returned from furlough she was 
asked to act as superintendent of the Girls’ Boarding 
Department at Lovedale Institution. So she was not able 
to do any field work among the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the Bantu Presbyterian Church during the first 
half of the year. 

As the Lady Tutor was asked to continue to act at the 
Girls’ Boarding Department during the second half of the 
year, the Head conducted the Women’s course and did not 
do any field work. 


3. PUBLICATIONS 


(a) Preacher's Help. We continued to publish the 
Preacher’s Help in English, Xhosa, Sesotho, Zulu, Xitsonga 
and Cizezuru. 

Circulars were sent out to the missionaries of the Paris 
Evangelical Missionary Society in Basutoland to try to in- 
crease the circulation in Sesotho. Circulars were sent to 

the Xhosa-speaking missions of the Methodist Church and 
50 new subscribers ordered the paper. 271 subscribers 
were removed from the mailing list for non-payment of 
subscriptions. ‘ 

The series of sermon outlines on the Parables of our 
Lord has continued and special outlines were written on 
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the Resurrection, Pentecost and the New Year. For 
Christmas a Drama Service was given instead of a sermon 
outline. ‘The daily Bible readings selected and arranged 
by the International Bible Reading Association and adapt- 
ed for Southern Africa by the National Sunday School 
Association, have been published in all languages. These 
selections provide material for a sermon on the text for the 
week or for a Sunday School lesson to the children. In 
appreciation for this service the International Bible Read- 
ing Association has voted a grant of £40 towards the publi- 
cation of the Preacher’s Help in 1954. 


The numbers issued in each language were as follows : 


English—919, Xhosa—741, Zulu—413, Sesotho—512, 
Xitsonga—397, Cizezuru—583, a total of 3,565 copies, 
each month. 109 copies of the special Sesotho inset print- 
ed for the Society of the Sacred Mission at Modderpoort, 
were inserted monthly for certain subscribers. 


(b) Booklet. The manuscript of a booklet in Xhosa on 
the Seven Words on the Cross has been prepared and it is 
hoped that it will be published before Easter 1954. 


(c) Quarterly Letters. As our ex-students are among 
our best recruiting agents for students for our courses, a 
quarterly letter about the Bible School has been sent out to 
them. Over a hundred have written expressing apprecia- 
tion for this contact. 


4. GENERAL 


(a) Repairs. Despite much badgering of the Building 
Department of Lovedale Institution, the repairs needed 
have not been done, nor the second lavatory built nor the 
municipal water laid on to the Lady Tutor’s house. The 
flooding of the two staff houses, four huts and the chapel 
on 21st October 1953 and the seepage of rain water into 
cracked walls, will mean a large bill for repairs when the 
work is undertaken. 


(b) Financial Position. ‘Thanks to the increased grant 
from the Methodist Church of South Africa, our finances 
should show that we have been able to get through the year 
without increasing the overdraft at the bank. We face a 
heavy repairs bill, the continual repair of a car that has 
travelled over 106,000 miles, and the increased cost of food 
fuel, and light. 


(c) Majority. The Bible School completed its 21st 
year of service in 1953. Although the records of its forma- 
tive years are somewhat uncertain, it can claim to have 
trained over 500 lay workers for the churches that co-operate 


in the venture. 
G. Owen Lioyp. 
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The Evanston Assembly 


AUGUST 15TH TO 31ST 


HE World Council of Churches has announced 

the Programme for the Second Assembly 

which will be held at Evanston, U.S.A., from August 
15 to 31. 


Main Theme: On the opening day delegates will 
hear a presentation of the Main Theme “ Christ—The 
Hope of the World,” presented by Prof. Edmund Schlink 
of Heidelberg and Prof. Robert L. Calhoun of Yale Uni- 
versity. The Report of the Commission on the Main 
Theme, which has been at work for four years, will be 
introduced by its chairman, the Rt. Rey. Lesslie Newbigin, 
of the Church of South India. 


Section Topics : The subsidiary topics which are to 
be studied by six Assembly sections will be presented to 
the participants at plenary sessions during the first week 
of the Assembly. On Monday August 16, the Rey. D. T. 
Niles of Ceylon and Canon Theodore Wedel of Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Cathedral will introduce the theme of the 
Section on Evangelism : “‘ The Mission of the Church to 
those Outside Her Life.” On the 17th the Faith and 
Order topic, “‘ Our Oneness in Christ and our Disunity as 
Churches ”’ will be presented by Bishop Anders Nygren 
of Sweden, Dr. V. E. Devadutt of India and Prof. George 
Florovsky of St. Vladimir’s Seminary, New York. Dr. 
C. L. Patijn of the Netherlands will consider the theme of 
the Section dealing with Racial Questions. “‘ The Re- 
sponsible Society in a World Perspective,’ on Wednesday 


the 18th. 


On Friday, Dr. J. Leimena of Indonesia has been invited 
to present the topic “ Christians in the Struggle for World 
Community ” which is to be studied by the International 
Affairs Section. On Saturday, Dr. Benjamin Mays of 
Atlanta, Georgia and Dr. Ben J. Marais of South Africa 
will introduce the Intergroup relations theme ‘he 
Church Amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions,’ and Dr. 
Francis P. Miller of the U.S.A. will present the subject of 
the discussion on the Laity “The Christian in his Voca- 
tion.” 


Addresses: During the time of the Assembly, parti- 
cipants will also have the opportunity of hearing several 
series of addresses. Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon and 
Rey. P. D. Dagadu of the Gold Coast will consider the 
topic “Asia and Africa Ask Searching Questions.’ 
** World-wide Evangelism in this Generation ”’ will be the 
subject to be treated by Dr. Charles Ranson, of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and by Rev. Chandu Ray of 
Pakistan. 


Those invited to speak on the topic “Tensions of the — 


World and Unity in Christ” are Mrs. John Karefa- 


Smart of West Africa, Archbishop Michael of New York — 


and Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norway. 


On Sunday August 29, Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr of 


Union Seminary and Bishop Otto Dibelius of Germany 


have heen invited to address the Assembly on “ The | 


Church’s Dependence on God; Its independence from 


» 


men. 


Reports : 
hear the reports of the Assembly Sections and also issue the 
Assembly’s message on its main theme. In preparing to 
issue this message the Assembly will be divided into fifteen 


Plenary Sessions during the final week will 


groups which will consider the report of the Advisory — 


Commission on the Main Theme and make suggestions to 
the committee drafting the message. Other plenary 
sessions will consider the reports of World Council 


Departments and Assembly Working Committees and make | 


provision for the ongoing work of the World Council in 
the years until the Third Assembly. 


Presiding Officers : The plenary sessions will be 
presided over by five World Council Presidents (Bishop E. 
Berggrav., Dr. Marc Boegner, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and the Metropoliton of 
Thyateira) and by the Chairman of the Commission on 
Faith and Order, Archbishop Brilioth, the Chairman of the 
Central Committee, the Bishop of Chichester ; the Vice- 
Chairman of the Central Committee, Dr. Franklin C. Fry ; 
the Chairman of the International Missionary Council, Dr. 
John Mackay. 


Because of the untimely death of one of the Presidents 
of the World Council of Churches, Miss Sarah Chakko, 


Bishop C. K. Jacob; of the Church of South India, has 


been asked to chair in her stead. 


Worship: Daily worship services in the First 
Methodist Church in Evanston will provide an opportunity 
for the participants to share in the liturgical and devotional 
life of the various traditions and confessions which are 
represented in the World Council. On the first evening 
a meeting in the Soldier Field Stadium in Chicago will 
make it possible for 100,000 church members from the 
Greater Chicago Area to have a part in the Assembly. 


The Assembly participants will also hear a concert given 


by the Chicago Symphony Orhestra. 


The Assembly will close on Tuesday, August 31, with a 
service of worship in the First Methodist Church. 


~ of all and the harmonious working of social life. 


observe the rules of the road ; else chaos results. 


obey as a servant. 
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Sursum Corda 
THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE 


“It ts for discipline that you have to endure. 


N the season of Lent Christians think of the human life 
of Jesus—the Son of God, yet living in human sur- 
roundings, sharing in human weakness, struggles, suffer- 
ings and temptations, experiencing life as we experience it, 
so that even of Him it was said that He was made perfect 
through sufferings. Lent reminds us of the discipline of 
life in which we all must share. 

First there is the discipline which life itself brings to all 
whether we like it or not. This little tract was written to 
people who were suffering for their faith, tempted to fall 
back to their old religion because of the persecution they 
had to endure. The writer reminds them that Jesus too 
was tempted and suffered, yet never gave way, and that 
discipline is part of the training which every child in a 
family must undergo. So too God the Father of all trains 
His children by the discipline of struggle and hardship. 
Poverty, disappointment, lack of opportunity, sickness, 
weakness, sorrow,—in the long run something of these 
comes to every human being. 

We send our children to school and into the world, not 
sheltering them from life’s trials, but letting them go into 
the rough and tumble of life, because we know that only so 
will they grow in strength of character and be fit for adult 
life. So God has deliberately made this world a hard 
world, a world in which suffering and hardship come to all 
indiscriminately because only through the struggle of life 
can we grow in personality to be worthy children of God. 

It is not those whose lives are smooth and easy who 
turn out to be the best men and women, but those who 
know something of the difficulties and struggles of life. 
Strength, courage, patience, perseverance are the fruits of 
the discipline which life inevitably lays upon us, if we 
accept it in faith, though if we rebel in bitterness against 
life’s blows we may find only loss and despair. 

Then there is the discipline which others lay upon us, 
and which society imposes upon us. If we are to live to- 
gether in co-operation in society it is necessary to have 
rules and restrictions on our personal liberty for the good 
We can- 
not drive a car in an inhabited community unless we 
If we 
would have the convenience of rail or bus we must accept 
the discipline of the time-table. No social life is possible 
without some kind of law. That too is part of the discip- 
line whereby we are trained in character. It has been said 
that no man is fit to rule as a master until he has learnt to 
We must learn to bear the yoke if we 
would be fit to achieve anything worthwhile. 


God is treating you as sons.” 


Heb. 12: 7 (R.S.V.) 


Whether we like it or not we must all accept the discipline 
of life and of society. But there is also a discipline which 
we must lay upon ourselves if we would do anything 
worthy in life. ‘lhe student must learn to limit his hours 
of pleasure if he would win success in his studies. The 
athlete must abstain from drink, tobacco and self-indulgence 
and must undergo regular training if he would be fit. The 
business man must sacrifice ease and amusement if he 
would make asuccess of his business. Whatever we would 
achieve in life must be paid for by self-restraint and con- 
centration on our goal. 

So in the Christian life there is need for self-discipline 
and self-control if we would grow in the spiritual life and 
Christian character. Some Christians practise special 
self-denial in Lent ; but there is need for control of our 
bodily appetites and passions all the time if we would grow 
spiritually. Jesus declared that we should be ready to cut 
off hand or foot or eye if they became a stumbling-block to 
us ; even a good thing must be sacrificed if itis a hindrance 
to something better. A music teacher once gave up tennis 
because the grip of her fingers on the racquet spoilt the 
delicacy of her touch on the piano. That is the Christian 
test of dancing and other amusements. A thing may not 
be evil in itself, but if it proves to be a hindrance to one’s 
spiritual growth it may have to be sacrificed. 

- William James said that every one should practise some 
voluntary unnecessary self-denial every day so that he may 
be in good training to meet the greater emergencies of life 
which call for special sacrifice. St. Paul declared that he 
““pommelled his body and subdued it ” lest he should fail 
in the Christian race. ‘There is no true growth in character 
without self-discipline and self-control. 

Finally there is the discipline of self-sacrifice to which 
we are called for the sake of others. All service to others 
demands some sacrifice of one’s own inclinations, pleasure, 
time or energy. ‘The doctor may sacrifice sleep, comfort 
or even health in responding continually to the call of 
human need. He may risk health or life itself in an epide- 
mic that he may save others. The missionary, the teacher, 
the reformer, the welfare worker, the man engaged in 
public service, every one who seeks to relieve human need 
and serve others, must be prepared for the sacrifice of 
some of his own indulgences or ease. ‘l'hat was the dis- 
cipline of sacrifice to which Christ gave Himself. Having 
spent His life in doing the will of God and serving the 
needs of others, having learnt obedience through the suffer- 
ings and discipline of life, He gave Himself at last to the 
final sacrifice of the Cross that in that great act of self-sur- 
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render He might bring salvation to sinful men. And He 
calls His followers likewise to take up the cross, deny them- 
selves, and follow Him in the path of love and service. 

E. L. Crace. 


SETTLERS’ HERITAGE 
A LETTER FROM MRS. SMUTS 


On the 8th February, Mrs. Smuts wrote to Dr. F. Carey 
Slater concerning his book, Settlers’ Heritage. 'The letter 
was as follows: 

8th Febr. 1954 
DOORNKLOOF, 
IRENE, Transvaal. 
Dear Mr. Carey Slater, 

Thank you very much for your letter of 4 Febr. which 
arrived a few days ago and for your book Settlers’ Heritage 
which arrived today. Of course I have not yet had time 
to read the book, but I have read the letters of the Oubaas 
to you as well as parts of your early life and I find it all very 
interesting, indeed so interesting that I intend reading the 
whole book as soon as I have time. I am kept fairly busy. 
by “‘ Kuiergaste ”’ (casual visitors) at present as well as by 
masses of correspondence and they take up a large part of 
the day, and though one of my daughters helps me with the 
latter, yet there is much I have to attend to myself as I 
have no secretary. Rather a long explanation, isn’t it ? 

You ask me about a poem you sent the Oubaas “‘ A New 
Year’s Prayer,” and though I have a vague idea of having 
seen it some time long ago when the Oubaas was still living 
I can’t find it anywhere now. You know I always cut out 
of newspapers and periodicals everything that had to do 
with the Oubaas and also kept papers etc. sent by friends, 
and they were all pasted in my albums (my “ plakboekie ” 
I called them) of which there were about 154 at the end. 
I sent them all down to the Cape to Dr. Jean van der Poel 
who is working with Dr. Hancock on the Life of the Ou- 
baas and I have thus no means of searching them. I am 
writing to Dr. Jean about your book and the letters you 
have and I hope she will be able to contact you one of these 
days in connection with them. She will be terribly glad 
to meet you, so I hope you won’t mind. 

Once more many thanks for your letter and cutting 
enclosed and for your book, which I shall treasure very 
much and enjoy reading. 

All good wishes to you from 


MARGARET WRONG PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


REGULATIONS 1954 


A money prize not exceeding £20 is offered in 1954 for a 
piece of original literary work by an African whose home 
is in any part of Africa south of the Sahara. 


Isir K. Smuts. 


April Ist, 1954 


1. The length of the manuscript should be not less than 
7,500 or more than 15,000 words. 

2. 'The language may be English, French, Portuguese or 
Afrikaans. 


3. The manuscript submitted must show literary merit — 


and be of general! interest, the subject matter may 
include history, biography, folklore, fiction or studies 
of African life and thought. 


4, Each manuscript must be accompanied by a state- 


ment signed by the author that it is his or her unaided — 


work and not previously published. 


5. Manuscript must be clearly written, preferably _ 


typed, and written on one side of the paper. 


6. Manuscripts should be addressed : 
“ Margaret Wrong Prize,” 
c/o Mrs. Snow, 
Edinburgh House, 
2 Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 
All correspondence should be clearly marked Margaret 
Wrong Prize. 
7. Manuscripts must reach the above address before 
December 31st, 1954. 


8. In the award of the prize the decision of the Judges 
will be final. 
NO AWARD WILL BE MADE IF WORK OF SUFFI- 
CIENT MERIT IS NOT RECEIVED 


* * * * 


Annual Scripture Knowledge Examination for 
Africans. 


The S.A. National Sunday School Association is con-— 


ducting its annual Scripture Knowledge Examination for 


Africans on June 6th this year, and we would be pleased — 


if all Sunday Schools, Churches, and Missions interested 


would kindly apply for details of subjects and entry forms — 


to the Secretary S.A. National Sunday School Association, 
P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


* * * * 


Essay Competition 
The S.A. National Sunday School Association invites 
essays from Africans on the following subject : ‘‘ What is 


the Sunday School’s approach to the African adolescent ?”” 


(For students in Institution) and “ How can the Link be 
Strengthened between the Church and the Sunday 
School ? ” (For all Non-Students). 

There are no entry fees and prizes will be awarded to the 
writers of the three best essays on each subject, Essays 


should be written in English and consist of not more than _ 


2,000 words. Closing date June 5th. 


